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Azsert Usstein was one of the most talented students in the 
University of Gottingen. Of an ardent and enthusiastic tem- 
perament, and with abilities sufficient to have graced any pro- 
fession, he was dissatisfied with himself so long as any one ap- 
peared likely to dispute with him the crown of literary merit; 
and had it not been for an eccentricity of character which ren- 
dered his efforts unsystematic and desultory, he would doubt- 
less have distanced every competitor in the race of glory. 
There was one, however, who, with infinitely inferior genius, 
labored steadily and perseveringly in the contest for renown: 
his steps were slow, indeed, but firmly planted, and his talents, 
though comparatively few and deiective, were all to their ful- 
lest extent called into action. In short, the progress of the two 
aspirants to literary honors, seemed to every uninterested be- 
holder as likely to afford a most clear exemplification of the fa- 
ble of the hare and the tortoise. 
to Albert; he despised his antagonist, and would have spurned 
from him the friend who should dare even to suggest that Hans 
Schwindt had the slightest possible chance toa prize for which 
in the course of a month, a public competition was to be held. 
As the day of trial approached, the two principal competitors, 
as their ditlerent tempers prompted, prepared to meet it. 


freyuently in secret, but in the presence of his fellow-students, 


affected idleness, lest he should be supposed to feel any misgiv- |, 


ings as to the result of the contest. 


The morning came. A Jong and impartial examination re- 
sulted in placing Albert and Hans first on the list of candidates: | 
between these two, a decision was to be made on the morrow, | 


when a thesis upon a given subject was to be attacked and sup- 
ported. Albert, worked up almost to madness by the unexpect- 
ed termination of the first day’s trial, rushed to his apartment 


—locked the door, and sat for some moments in gloomy ab-| 


straction: then rousing himself, he exclaimed, ‘I will yet seize 
the prize from my plotting rival!’ He drew forth from his 
desk the arguments which he had partially prepared, and spent 


a sleepless night in remodelling, arranging, and polishing. | 


5 


Hans, cheered by the hope of victory, retired to his room to 


seek that repose which, for many a week Nature had required. 
He had left nothing to the last; his thesis had been long fin- 
ished: he merely drew it from the shelf— glanced over it to 
familiarize his eye with the writing — replaced it— threw 


himself on his bed and slept soundly. In the morning when | 
the bell summoned them to the arena, Hans flew to the shelf 


for his thesis: — it was gone! He pauseda moment and his 


resolution was taken: nor could any one have guessed from | 
his appearance, as he advatnced to his station in the hall, how | 


great a loss he had sustained. Albert, at a signal from one of 


the professors, arose and commenced. 


the arrangement was clear—the language highly polished, 
olten poetical and eloquent, and, except to those deeply ac- 


quainted with the subject, his statements would have been pro- | 
hounced unanswerable. He sat down amid loud plaudits, and | 


a glow of triumph played upon his fine features. 


It was now Hans’ turn. 


With his diffidence and to rouse himself to exertion; not how- 
ever till the whole assembly had begun to behold him with an 
unfavorable eye, under the impression that he had purposely 
thrown aside his manuscript from an overweening confidence 
in his own abilities. A murmur of disapprobation which this 
supposition called forth, gave Hans an opportunity to collect 
his seattered thoughts; and by degrees acquiring calmness and 
confidence, he addressed his audience in a chain of clear and 
Irresistible argument; not eloquently indeed, but in the lucid 
and foreible language of one who had deeply and thoroughly 
made himself acquainted with the subject; he reviewed the ar- 
2uments of his opponent — overthrew false premises — detected 
illogical deductions from acknowledged truths, and established 
Wanswerable arguments in support of his own theory, upon 
Concessions which Albert had inadvertently made. The votes 


Not so, however, did it appear || 


Hans, | 
economical of moments, and spurred on by a consciousness of | 
his inferiority gave his whole soul to the task. Albert studied | 


He stated the subject to}! 
be discussed, and drew forth his arguments with amazing skill: 


He arose evidently embarrassed — 
uttered a sentence or two, then paused — again he spoke, and | 
his voice faltered ; gradually however, he appeared to struggle | 


| were taken, and the prize awarded to the industrious Hans. || 
| A burst of honest indignation arose from his fellow-students | 
| eee: 1 bet . . 
when they heard what an unjustifiable measure had been re- || The spot, partly from the denseness of the surrounding forest, 
| sorted to, for the purpose of depriving him of the victory he had ‘and partly from the broken nature of the ground, was difficult 
|so nobly earned: but there was one among them who well 1 apprench, but on that very account, more appropriate for 
| knew, even before Hans appeared at the disputation, that he || Albert’s retreat. 
| had no notes to assist his memory; and wondered at his hardi- ‘Here then,’ exclaimed he ‘ is my future home.’ 
hood in mounting the rustrum. That mean-spirited enemy || Lifting the panniers from the animal’s back, his first care 
|had been seen to smile with demoniacal pleasure at Hans’ fal- || was to make a fire as a defence against beasts of prey, then cut- 
|tering commencement, and to grind his teeth with vexation at || ting a few boughs as a shelter from the keen night air of Spring, 
'the skilful continuation of the contest, and its triumphantclose. || he ate sparingly of the provisions which he he had brought, 
| That individual was not Albert, though several of his compan- ||and wrapping himself in his mantle, slept soundly. Rising 
‘ions, who knew not his noble character, suspected him of the || with the dawn from his damp couch, his first anxiety was to 
|low-souled theft. Hans however, was not of that number: he || seek a spot on which to erect a house for his future abode, and 
knew too well his rival’s correct ideas of honor, and he had || ere he had accomplished the circuit of his little field, he beheld 
witnessed enough of Carl Wolfstein’s behavior during the trial, || directly within the shelter of the trees, a smooth, perpendicu- 
|, to excite the liveliest suspicions. lar rock, whose face would save him the trouble of building 
|| The animosity, which this young man entertained against || one end to his house, and would at the same time, by leaving 
|| Hans, was kindled by a preference shown for the latter by Ad-|/an opening in the roof where it met the rock, discharge the 
elheid Stahlausen, an interesting girl to whom the two students | office ofa chimney. He continued his laborious task immedi- 
had been introduced at a concert. She had probably received | ately, with all the impetuosity of his character, and all the ar- 
some intimations of the dark and malicious character of Carl, || dor of youth. Trees were felled —lopped of their branches — 
for she treated him during that evening with civility indeed, || and rudely squared —and in these occupations, half the day 
but with marked reserve. From that moment, Hans had found | was usually consumed — the remainder was spent in the culti- 
in Carl a most bitter and relentless enemy. Nor was Hans the || vation of a small garden — in short excursions around in search 
only one who suspected him of the base and ungentlemanly ac- || of game, in setting springs and traps for small animals and 
<i . “pe % . | . . . 
tion: all who knew his character and his hostility to the sufferer || birds, and in suspending hooks at intervals in the brook which 
immediately avoided all intercourse with one who was consid- | bubbled along near his dwelling, from the limber branches of 
ered a disgrace to their community. | the overhanging trees. At the end of a few weeks, he had suc- 
Albert, stung with the deepest shame by the loss of a prize |ceeded in rearing against the perpendicular stone, a rude, but 
of which he had deemed himself sure, and goaded to madness || not altogether uncomfortable dwelling, and a shed on one side 
by the unjust imputation cast upon his honor by the suspicions \| for his sole companion— the ass, which since its arrival in the 
of those who still believed him guilty of the theft, refused for || wilderness, had found an ample supply for its wants in the 
some days to admit any one to hisapartments. When however, || grass and thistles which surrounded Albert’s hut. The interi- 
7 . . . | . . 
after many fruitless efforts, two or three of his most intimate || or of his cottage rapidly assumed something of an inhabited ap- 
friends succeeded in obtaining an interview, they found him | pearance; a rude table and bench were formed, a few wooden 
dejected — sullen, and impatient of consolation. Scarcely in- | plates and bowls graced the shelf which ran along the side of 
deed had they introduced the subject of the trial, for the pur- | the cottage opposite the door; the two openings which served 
pose of assuring him that it was only among those who knew || tor windows, were prevented from admitting the rain by thin 
him not that he was suspected of dishonesty, when he sprang || membranes supplied by one of the animals which he had killed ; 
from his seat and exclaimed — ‘ ||a couch of soft moss and dried leaves, covered by the skins of 
‘I care not how many or how few. I have done for ever | various forest quadrupeds, was placed in one corner, in another 
with an unjust and ungenerous world. I will withdraw myself || were arranged his gun and other hunting implements. The 
from the face of man, and seek in absolute retirement, if not || Summer passed in various occupations ; in providing woud for 
° . . . . . i] » ss . . . 
happiness, at least an exemption from injustice and degrada- | the Winter’s consumption, and in collecting dried grass from 
tion. I am thankful for your kindness in wishing to console | his own neighborhood, and from other openings in the forest 
me, but your efforts are in vain; the greatest benefit that you|/around, to feed his donkey when the snow should cover the 
can at present confer, is to leave me to my own reflections.’ 


he decayed herbage of the previous year, through which the 
young verdure of the Spring was beginning to show itself. 


| 














|| pasture; in preparing a kind of cellar to receive the produce of 

His friends, after a few useless attempts to turn him from | his garden— and in packing away carefully in one of his pan- 

his purpose, left him — and he immediately began the prepara- || niers, the game which had been more than sufficient for his 

tions which were necessary to carry his determination into ef- | daily use, after it had been preserved by exposure to the smoke. 

fect. For this object, having purchased the dress of a forester, | It may easily be imagined however, that Albert was far from 

‘an axe, and some carpenter’s tools — cooking utensils, and a 1 happy in his hermitage, not to mention the total absence of so- 

small supply of provisions—a few books, with hunting and | ciety, of which he had been peculiarly fond ; his frame unused 
fishing implements of various kinds — an assortment of garden- |) to labor, although it had become robust from his new employ- 

seeds, and a stout donkey — in whose panniers the whole could i] ments, yet shrank from the unremitting toil which his situa- 

be conveniently transported — he sat down, and in a long letter | tion imposed, and which was now scmewhat increased by the 
to his father, detailed all that had transpired —- declared that || necessity of providing against the approaching Winter. ‘That 
it was no longer possible for him to appear in society, and | Winter at length passed amid many labors — many privations 
that he had therefore resolved to retire from an unteeling |; — many distresses. The other seasons followed, each bringing 
world. The epistle concluded thus. ‘ Attempt not, I beseech || its peculiar hardships and trials, and pride alone now kept Al- 
you, sir, to discover my retreat— Iam determined to disunite || bert in his retirement. He had long been heartily tired of his 
myself from society, and to depend for subsistence upon my || present mode of life, but he could not yet prevail upon himself 
own exertions alone. Ere this reaches you, I shall be inde- | 


to confess that he was unable to abide by a resolution which he 
| pendent. IfI live, it will be beyond the reach of suspicion and |! had formed in a moment of disappointment and rage. 
|| injustice —if I die, my country will not feel my loss.’ 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1} 
] 

| Solitude, however, had been highly beneficial in its influence 
| Ere sunrise on the following morning, Albert was several || upon his character. His college defeat had formed the subject 
|} miles on his way to the deep forest, with a stout bundle on his lof his meditations during many a long Winter evening; he 
|| back, a fowlingpiece on one shoulder, and the bridle of his || had even acknowledged to himself the justice of the award, and 
| dumb companion over the other. He was met by many passen- || felt that the persevering industry of his rival was more com- 
‘| gers, but known by none; his most intimate acquaintance |! mendable than his own unsystematic efforts; nor did the check 
could scarcely have recognized, in his rough dress, and squalid || which his vanity had received, produce a less happy efiect upon 
appearance — for since his defeat, he had neglected all care of ||the hermit, and there was every reason to hope that if Albert 
his person — the once gay and fascinating Ulstein. ever abandoned his seclusion, he would appear in society a 

After a toilsome journey, he arrived just as the sun was set- || wiser and a better man. 

ting, on a calm evening about the middle of April, ata spot,aj||_ His life hitherto had passed without the slightest incident 
mile from the entrance of the forest, which for a space of fifty ||to interrupt the monotonous routine of his daily avocations. 
or sixty yards was completely bare of trees, and covered with || When the second Summer of his anchorite residence, was glow- 
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210 THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 





ing upon the earth, and he had become in some measure rec- 


onciled by habit, to his lonely life, he was surprised, when re-| 


turning at noon, from his labors in the forest, to hear two or|/tieth summer. | 


three pistol-shots rapidly succeeding each other, and hastening 
his steps, he beheld, on reaching the opening which surrounded 


his house, a tall but youthful figure running, though apparently | 


almost exhausted, across the pasturage, pressing the shouldet 
of his left arm with his right hand, through the fingers of which, 
blood was flowing in copious streams. 


rapidly gaining upon their victim. 


impulse of his generous nature, sprang forward to assist the | 


weaker, and placed himself in the way of the pursuers. 

‘Stand back, forester!’ exclaimed the elder of the two — 
‘dare nut to impede the. officers of justice while pursuing a 
murderer.’ 


|| while the ladies took that opportunity of changing their satu- 


‘Murderer’ echoed Albert —‘ if he be such, it were my duty | 


to assist you in securing him.’ 
‘It is needless.’ replied the other — ‘ he is wounded, and ean- 


not proceed much farther, but we shall presently require your | 


aid in binding up his wound.’ So saying, he departed in search 
of his comrade, who had not halted in the pursuit, and before 
many minutes had elapsed, the two officers again appeared, 
leading between them the wounded man. They soon succeed- 
ed in placing him upon Albert’s bed, removed his ipper gar- 
ments, and perceiving that the bal] had passed only through 
the muscular part of the arm, bandaged it with their best skill, 


In another momeut, |; 
two armed men rushed out of the forest in pursuit, and were |! 
Albert, following the first || 


|| Albert hastily enlarged the meal which he had been preparing 





a gentleman equally richly habited, whose countenance bore a 
highly intelligent cast, and who had not yet numbered his thir- 


‘Kind forester,’ he exclaimed, as the door opened and Albert 
stood before him, astunishment strongly painted on his fine || 
features, ‘ will you extend to us the shelter of your roof from || 
‘this merciless storm ?? | 

‘Most willingly,’ replied Albert. .‘ My dwelling is indeed | 
of the meanest kind, but it is sufficient to resist the tempest ;—|| 


enter, you are welcome.’ 
A cheerful fire was soon blazing on the hearth;— the stran- 
ger, placing the travelling valises on the floor, retired with 








—————————_EE 

‘He is perfectly well,’ replied Tans, ‘and is now at Heidel. 
berg, where business will detain him for a few days. He ye. 
ceived your letter, and complied with your request that no ste 


: 5 s ps 
might be taken to discover your retreat. Fis reply to all, who 


jsought to induce him to find you out and bring you home, Was, 


No!— Experience is the most valuable monitress —she wij| 


igive my boy lessons in those woods, which will make him 


wiser and a better man during the remainder of his life? 

‘My honored sire was correct in his judgment,’ replied 
Albert thoughtfully, Sand I feel deeply indebted to you, my 
friend, fur the pleasing intelligence of his welfare. Proceed 
now I beg with your narrative.’ 


Albeit for the purpose of placing the horses beneath the shed,|| Hans continued —‘ No one but myself, in the university 
i - aac 


rated garments. These arrangements having been effected, 
for himself, and made other alterations which the uuexpected 
arrival of his guests rendered necessary. They were indeed 
obliged to resort to several expedients and ingenious contriv- 
ances to accommodate four persons at the board which had so 
jlong witnessed but a solitary occupant; but when the enter- 





tainer’s welcome is cordial and the guest willing to be pleased, 
ithe unsavory banquet is sweet, and the defective service unno- | 
ticed. During the meal, which was enlivened by good humor 


jand pleasing conversation, Albert had leisure to observe the 


||countenances of his guests; the two ladies appeared to be sis-| 


and availing themselves of Albert’s offer of the donkey, placed 
the wounded man on it, and supporting him, one on each side, | 


departed. Not many days afterward, Albert returning from 


hunting, found the animal fastened in the shed, two ample pan-| 
niers graced his sides, filled with numerous necessaries and | 


comforts, such as he had long desired but knew not how to pro- 


cure, and at the bottom of the basket appeared a label with this | 


brief inseription —‘ froma friend.’ A thousand varied thoughts | 


and feelings rushed through his mind as he slowly examined 
the contents of the packages. Sometimes he thought his re- 


treat had been discovered, though the officers of justice were | 
certainly unknown to him, and he to them; once or twice in-! 
deed, it occurred to him during the short time they were be-| 


neath his roof, that the face of the prisoner was not an unfa-| 


| 


miliar one, but whoever he was, ke could have made no dis-! 


closure, for he was, nearly the whole period of their brief meet- 
ing, in a state of insensibility, arising from loss of blood. Al- 
bert at length decided that the officers of justice having repre- 
sented him to their employers as a destitute being — their com- 
passion had provided tne lading of the ass as a compensation 
for the use of that animal. This conclusion although not fully 
satisfactory, was adopted as being the most probable, and until 
time should more clearly develope the affair, he was constrained 
to abide by his present decision. 

Months rolled on — early Autumn had begun here and there 
to dot the forest with the ‘sere and yellow leaf.’ Albert still 
mechanically parsued his laborious avocations, an active, vig- 
orous, high-souled, but unhappy man. He was indeed inde- 
pendent, but did he enjoy his independence? was his existence 


productive of any benefit either to his fellow-creatures or to! 


himself? No! the more he reflected on his situation, the more 
dissatisfied he grew with himself: — his pride was well nigh 


subdued, and he had almost resolved to brave the ridicule of 


his companions, and to bear all the sarcasms which they might. 
direct against his want of firmness — and return to his father’s, 
roof, for which his heart had long been yearning. His mother | 


had been dead many years, and since his seclusion, he had been 
without the slightest intimation of the welf are ofhis surviving 
parent; onee or twice within the last year—so great was his 
anxiety on this subject — he had half determined to go disguised 
to his father’s house, and, if possible, cateh a glimpse of the 
form so beloved — or at the least, obtain from some domestic 
the intelligence he sought. 

While his mind was thus occupied, he was returning one 
day about noon, at the latter part of September, with his eus- 


tomary load of fuel; — the sky which had been all the morn-|' 


ing overcast, had now assumed a wild and terrific aspect; hol-, 


low gusts at intervals swept along the forest glades, and from 
the ragged edges of the heavy masses of cloud which hung 
like a dismal canopy above, gleams of sharp lightening were 
occasionally scen to shoot, followed at no distant intervals by 
peals of thunder which seemed to shake thé very earth with its 
crashing, clattering peals. Albert hastened to his dwelling, to 
escape, if possible, the torrents which he knew must soon fol- 
low ;— his best exertions were indeed necessary, for scarcely 


had he reached the shed and commenced to relieve the ass of 
his load, ere the expected shower burst from the clouds with: 
Albert had finished his task | 
and was busily employed in replenishing his fire for the prepar- |' 


the roar of a mighty cataract 


ation of his frugal meal, when the quick clatter of horses’ feet 


was heard in the pauses of the storm, and in another moment! 
a violent «nd agitated knocking shook the door. On opening | 


it, astonishment almost deprived him of the power of motion || 


ters —in their leading features they bore a striking resemblance | 
to each other ;— profusion of brown hair, inclining to auburn) 
— dark, intelligent blue eyes —a well defined nose and a small 
mouth, marked by an expression of sweetness as well as gaie- 
ty, characterized them both;—the complexion of both was 
fair— but that of the younger was distinguished by a greater 
‘share of bloom than her sister’s, which showed the paleness of 
recent illness. There was a playfulness too about the features 
and tones of voice of the younger fair one which her sister 
did not possess in an equa! degree —and, if the truth must be 
told, the nose of the younger, though a decidedly handsome 
one, had the slightest possible approach to the retrousse, a pecu- 
larity which the jovous expression of her other features, as 
wellas a shorter and more sylph-like figure than that of her 
sister seemed to demand. 

Notwithstanding the increasing delight which Albert felt in 
contemplating the beauty of his female guests, but especially | 


the enchanting loveliness of form and movement which was 
so conspicuous in the younger —he could not oceasionally 
avoid rivetting his gaze upon the countenance of their com- 
panion, which he fancied he had seen in former days. At 
length determined to dissipate his doubts, he said — 

‘Will my guest pardon me, if I take the liberty of enquiring 
his name ?— TI have an indistinet recollection of having seen 
those features before.’ 


‘It is not improbable, friend forester,’ replied his guest. —} 
‘The greater part of my time is spent at Heidelberg, whither, 
as being so near this forest, I doubt not you often go to pur- 
chase necessaries;—my name is Durenvaldt, and my occu- 
‘pation of advocate calls me much abroad — we have possibly | 
metatthe court; this lady is my wife, and this my sister-in- 
law.—I should have introduced them before,’ he continued 
with a smile, ‘though I suppose the etiquette of cities is but 
little known here ; —yet methinks from your language and ad- 
dress, I should augur that you had not lived always amid these 
wilds;— it were more easy to suppose that education had | 
Lestowed on you her richest gifts.’ 

‘She did so’—replied Albert—‘and it was at the seat of! 
learning that I thought I had seen your features before; but it! 
cannot be —the name is totally dissimilar.—TI believe, how- | 
ever, that I knew at Gottingen, a person who bore an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to you, by whom I was defeated in a con-| 
test for scholastic honors—and it was because I could not’ 
endure the suspicion of having used unfair and unmanly means | 
to deprive my opponent of the victory, that I have sought 
refuge in this solitude.’ 


his seat and grasping him by the hand, ‘blessed be the storm! 
that drove us to your dwelling,’ | 

The wife and sister of the stranger, the mement Albert’s 
name was pronounced, advanced alsu toward him, and offered 


their hands. 

‘We know you, sir, exclaimed the former, ‘and we know) 
your noble character ;— my husband often speaks of you with| 
the highest admiration.’ 

‘Theie is a mystery in this affair, observed Albert, ‘my | 
‘opponent, whom you so much resemble, was called Hans} 
Schwindt — yours is a different name.’ 


‘It is, and it is not Hans Schwindt,’ replied the stranger | 


? 
laughing, ‘ who stands before you; nevertheless, 1am indeed 


the person who had the high honor of bearing away the prize | 


. . . | 
from so gifted arival. However, as our meal is now ended, | 

° . . | 
I will explain all the circumstances that you may be assured 
of my identity’ — 


‘Albert Ullstein!’ exclaimed the stranger, springing from || 


knew how I toiled to obtain that prize; nor will you wonder 
at my exertions, when | tell you that this dear lady’s hand de- 
‘pended on my success;—and the evening of the day which 
invested me with the prize, beheld me acknowledged by her 
family as the future husband of Adelheid Stahlhansen. I soun 
discovered that it was the preference evinced for me by my 
beloved Adelheid, which had transformed Carl Wolfstein 
from the friend which he once professed himself, into a most 
malicious and persevering enemy. He knew that my union 
with Adelheid depended upon my obtaining the prize, and he 
thonght that if he could prevent me from being victor, there 
would still be some distant chance for him to urge his suit; 
and he it was who stole the manuscript from my apartment 
while I slept. When he beheld me possessed of the double 
prize, his heart rankled with tenfold deeper animosity, though 
his features expressed nothing when we chanced to meet, 
but a sneering smile. Suddenly he pretended the greatest 
friendship, and songht my company; nor was it long, ere, 
vielding to his entreaties to drink with him, I observed on his 
pouring out the wine, that a white powder covered the bottom 
of the glass which he was filling for me. 
I merely remarked that I should prefer the other glass as it was 


On his presenting it, 


smaller ;— perhaps you will like this—I said, and looking 
steadily at him, I noticed that he evidently changed color; he 
took the glass, hesitated a moment, then dashed it into the 
fire, and left the room, Isaw no more of him fora year. In 
the mean time Adelheid had become my wile, and shortly after- 
ward, on the death of a rich relation who made me his heir, 
and in compliance with his wish, I assumed the name of Dur- 
envaldt. We were residing at Heidelberg, in which city, in 
consequence of my close application to the law, I had been ap- 
pointed prosecuting officer in all criminal causes. A few weeks 
after my elevation to this office, being detained in court till a 
late hour by a cause of importance, a breathless messenger 
summoned me home. I flew to my house, and found Adelheid 
on a bed, attended by two surgeons, Who were endeavoring to 
close a deep gash which had been made in her breast. When 
the medical men had in some measure allayed my fears by 
assuring me that the wound was not mortal, I was informed 
that the blow was dealt by an assassin, who had knocked at the 
door, and requested to see either the master or mistress of the 
house on business of great moment. Adelheid descended to 
speak to him, and had scarcely opened the door, ere the villain 
who had contrived to conceal his features, thrust a knife into 
her bosom and fled. 
vants—she was conveyed to her bed, and while one songhta 


The shrieks of my wife alarmed the ser- 


surgeon, and another hastened to inform me, one of my do- 
mestics, a prompt and active man, summoned an officer of jus- 


tree, and set out in pursuit. They at length overtook the mon- 


| ster in this forest—where, after exchanging shots, he was 


easily secured, being wounded and faint from the loss of blood. 
He was brought to Heidelberg on an ass which some kind 
woodsman lent to the party.’ : 

‘And know you, interrupted Albert, ‘by whom the animal 
was reconducted to the forest? It was in this house that the 
murderer’s wound was bound up, and I lent the ass to convey 
the prisoner to the city.’ 

‘Ts it possible!’ exclaimed Hans—‘ my servant, who assist- 
ed in capturing the prisoner, returned the donkey to the forest.’ 


‘Then it is to you that lam indebted for his lading?’ in- 
quired Albert. 

‘By no means— I directed my servant to pay whatever sum 
He told me. however’, 


you should name as a remuneration. 
on his return, that you were not at home, and that he left the 
,ass tied beneath the shed; but I certainly sent back no lading 
with him.’ 

‘Why here, then, is another mystery,’ cried Albert —‘1 found 
the ass in my shed, bearing two well filled panniers, and the 
spoons which you used formed a part of their contents.’ 

‘Jt is now my turn to explain,’ interposed Mrs. Durenvaldt, 
' addressing her husband —‘ From the description given by the 
servant, Ulrica and myself felt strongly inclined to suspect that 
‘the person to whose house they had borne the prisoner, could 
| be other than your college rival —as we had learned from you 
j his determination of secluding himself in consequence of the 
| unjust rumors which were circulated against him— your de- 
‘scription of his person also agreed with that of the servant, 


when he beheld two beautiful and richly ¢ressed females,|| ‘First, interrupted Albert, ‘say if you know aught of the|| who confirmed cur suspicions by expressing his wonder that a 
trembling with terror and dripping from the rain, attended by || welfare of my parent?’ 


common woodman should seem so much like a gentleman. — 
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My sister suggested that the hermit must be in want of many lon corporations to examine the history of this railroad of the 
comforts in his retirement, and as I was then too unwell to|| Prophet of Islam, and demonstrate therefrom the uselessness of 
render any assistance, Ulrica filled two panniers with such || creating chartered monopolies to do what he did unassisted. It 
things as she thought would be most serviceable, directing the || would be a capital bolster for the system of the anti-charterites, 
servant to say that they came from Hans Schwindt. The ser-||and would be doing, in the printing of the report, an essential 
yant, finding the house empty, had no means of making his!||service to our worthy State printers ; while the information thus 
message known,’ | diffused to the house and its constituents would be quite as val- 

‘Then I have to thank you, fair lady,’ said Albert, ‘for the | uable as much that has already been elicited. But we are as 
most acceptable present I ever received.’ 

Ulrica expressed the happiness she felt in the idea of having 
contributed to his comforts, which even then appeared very | 
limited, and Hans resumed his narrative —‘It became my 
duty to prosecute the intentional murderer of my beloved wife. 














discursive as a legislator. To return to Pertinax. 

Bah! Two friends of mine are boring me with their convér- 
sation while I write —but I forgive them, because a remark 
just dropped by the sententious preceptive senior of the brace, 
is just the sentence which should here be introduced. ‘The 





After waiting a few weeks till Adelheid’s strength was suffi- || fact is,’ he says, ‘there are more asses in the world than were | 


ciently restored to admit of her leaving the house, the trial || ever counted.’ True, by my faith, and worthy of Lacon —and 
commenced ; — judge of my surprise and horror at beholding || those uncounted gentry, with whom the world abounds, are the 
in the prisoner, my inveterate enemy Wolfstein! The trial)! persons who shoulder upon Pertinax the title which belongs 
proceeded — my wife, who was the principal witness against | peculiarly to themselves. What though the scraps of Mahomet 
him, was unable to testify to his identity ; but he was recognized || would so impede his disembodied progress by their abundance, 
by several persons who had observed him during the evening}| that rather than an assistance, they would prove a detriment ? 
of the assault, inquiring for my house, and lurking about sus- | Mahomet was no christian — and we are not bound to believe a 
piciously in its vicinity. I doubtless was the victim he sought. i word he uttered. What though Pertinax’s preservation of me- 
He was seen at length hurriedly to mount the steps, knock at | moranda, miscellaneous, extensive and ill assorted as it is, sub- 
the door, and after an interval of some minutes, rush forth like || jects him to as much trouble in the finding, as if it had never 
a madman, at the same time concealing something beneath his || been stored? What though his‘ putting a thing where it is 
robe. Several witnesses swore to these facts, as did my ser- || safe ’ is somewhat like old Neptune's storage ; —and what though 
vant to his having found a bloody knife in Wolfstein’s posses- H to know that any is in the charge of either, is to know nian 
sion. Still this evidence was only circumstantial ;— he was'| I should 








|it is, to be sure, but not to know where to find it? 


therefore sentenced to imprisonment for six years for having || 


fired at the officer who captured him. The jailor, on Visiting |) um — and Father Greenwood could make no better bareain 
his cell the second morning of his incarceration, found him |) than to purchase the house and its contents in the lump a 
dead, and a small phial beside him, nearly empty, marked ‘Poi- || with his paper mania goes bibliomania, and, indeed, a passion 
son’ —he had obtained writing materials from his keeper the || for the preservation of every possible description of moveables. 
evening before, and after some search, a paper was discovered in || The paper passion is, however, the predominant —and there is 
his besom, on which was written these words —‘T attempted to | 


not in the city, that [ know of, another such apartment as his 
murder Adelheid Durenvaldt, and two years ago I endeavored || 


sanctum, except it be Mr. Editor P——— 
to take the life of her hated husband ;—my only regret is that ran 
I did not in either case succeed. --Carl Wolfstein” Adelheid’s 
health is now completely restored. We were returning from | 
paying a visit to a relation of mine, who lives a short distance || 
from Heidelberg, and had determined to take the road which | 
passes through a corner of the forest for the sake of diversify- | 
ing the ride, when this awful storm — which, by the by, still | 
threatens to continue several hours —overtook us;—as we| 


Old newspapers, sermons, pamphlets, election handbills, 
|auction notices, playbills, tucked into pigeon holes, have stuck 
‘there till Alps upon Alps of dust, unexplored and undisturbed, 
are piled upon them. Every paper is religiously preserved, 
and he would as soon resign a sound tooth without making de- 
|mur, as permit one of those papers to be removed without anx- 
‘ious scrutiny of its contents. Even when he can detect in it 
no reason why it should not be destroyed, he argues that there 
must therefore be your guests some time longer, may we not! must have been one, or it would not have been preserved ; and 
request that you would favor us with an account of your resi- 
dence in this solitude, and how you have managed to overcome 
the difficulties with which you have been doubtless called on 
to contend ?’ 


he clings to it with the desperate affection of a mother for her 
child when about to lose it. 


Women are seldom much admirers of the curious — except 


The ladies joined in the entreaty, and Albert complied. His. 


A aise is synonymous —the expensive. 
tale was soon told;—he had but few incidents to relate — it 


Beautiful —how oddly they 


es : ; apply that term. I have seen a well dressed fashionable lady 
was in fact but a catalogue of laborious hardships — one day 


|like you to see his house —every apartment of it is a muse- | 


‘s—not Pray’s—| 


|, when united with the beautiful — or what in modern language || 


| about to lively music, like a top from a boy’s fingers—on a 
| spring floor too, perhaps, which is always coming up, when a 
| bad time-keeper — not a watch —is going down. A ball-room 
is like a theatre, somewhat; its tinsel, decorations and paint, 


‘including rouge, appear to gorgeous advantage by candlelight ; 
but a look into the hall next day, is like being obliged to believe 
|that a friend has deceived you. The gold of the night preced- 
jing is brass —and you gaze at the bombazett satin and drooping 
evergreens, and wonder what could have been in that cheerless 
“apartment to charm you out of a night’s sleep, and into a waste 





||of the bodily energies of a month. 


Then perchance a stray 
artificial flower —a lost comb, and sometimes a ringlet, which, 
|;cut from its first wearer for another’s adornment, has cut the 
acquaintance of the new wearer. 


|| preacher, ‘all is vanity.’ I am Chinese. 


| 
j 


‘ Vanity of vanities,’ saith the 


| Miss Louisa Paperhoard is not —her feet have christian di- 
|| mensions and civilized propensities — for never a light fantastic 
|| toe among the fairies in hall, was more alacriously obe- 
| dient to the music. And never a gipsy among them all was 
| more bewitching. She was the belle of the evening. 

, the exquisite who 





| ‘ Who is that old quiz?’ said ——— 
|, daily treads the pave in Washington Street, always leisurely 
| passing the old South at two o’clock, P. M.—a token that he 
| dines at a late hour and fashionable. ‘Who is that old quiz?’ 
|said he, as he eyed him through a double opera glass. 


Nobody answered, and nobody appeared to know, till a mod- 


||est gentleman, coloring to the temples, opened his mouth, and 
|| began —‘ Mr. Speaker !’ 
‘Sir?’ 


A titter ran through the bystanders. 
The modest gentleman blushed yet more deeply, and stam- 


||mered out —‘ I hope I am not out of order; I rise to say that 
|, that individual is the same that the Messenger stopped in the 
| lobby for carrying away the ten million petition and other docu- 


| ments, from the desk of the member from A———. 
The modest gentleman took leave of absence. 


|| Louisa and Thomas stood at the head of the first cotillion. 
| The ‘old quiz,’ who, as the reader will have perceived, was no 
|other than our friend Pertinax, climbed in a chair at the foot 
\|of the hall, and getting thus a glimpse of his sister, industri- 
||ously commenced working his way toward her. The music 
||struck up. ‘Right hand left,’ cried the master of music and 
''ceremonies. Pertinax had just reached his sister's place — he 
|| touched the lady’s arm, and said in a loud and anxious whisper, 
|‘ Where did you put your curl papers?’ She gave him such a 
\! look ! 


‘not his sister. 


It did not freeze him, but convinced him that she was 


All unused to the changes of the figures, he 
started back amazed — then seeing Louisa at the foot of the co- 
|| tillion, darted back, and hurried round there. ‘1 have found 
part of them.’ The same strange face stared at him again— 
\| but more in fear than anger at this second unaccountable appli- 
||eation. Her partner interfered — angry words on his part, and 









nearly a picture of the whole year. When he had finished, 
Durenvald:, with all the warmth and earnestness of a true 
friend, besought him to abandon his present mode of life; he 
urged him by every argument to return to society, in which he 
was so eminently calculated to shine, and concluded by offer- 
ing to receive him first asa student, and when he should be 
sufficiently acquainted with the subject, as his partner in the 
legal profession. It did not require many arguments or much 
persuasion to induce Albert to relinquish habits of which he 
had long been heartily weary; and when Mrs. Durenvaldt and | 
Ulrica united their selicitations, the last weak bulwark of his 
pride gave way, and he consented to leave the cottage, and to 
proceed with them the following morning to Heidelberg. — 


Albert’s ingenuity was once more put to the test to divide the 


hut into two sleeping apartments; this was at length effected 
by hanging their cloaks over sticks placed across the centre of 
the building ; —the shed supplied abundance of hay, which, 


with the skins of wild animals, formed very comfortable beds. || 
The next day the hovel in the forest had no occupant.— |) 


Albert met his father at Heidelberg, and obtained his forgive- 
hess for the rash step he had taken. Three years afterward 

the friendship between the two students was cemented by a|| 
Most happy marriage between Albert and Ulrica—and at this | 
day the partners Durenvaldt and Ulstein are considered the| 
most eminent professional men in all Heidelberg. 


PERTINAX PAPERHOARD, 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD, 





Original. 


My friend Pertinax Paperhoard is more than half Mahometan i 
in one trait he is entirely a Mussulman;—his reverence for 
Scraps of paper. Every body has heard the traveller's story, 
that Mahometans believe all the scraps they preserve will pro- 
tect their feet in crossing certain red-hot iron bars which their 
prophet has placed as a sort of railroad to Elysium. By the 
way, I wish some good natured member of the House of Reps. 
could be induced to offer a resolution instructing the committee 


in eestacies with an epitome of a tea kettle which hangs at the |! an apology from Pertinax threw the set into confusion — then the 
window of a hard ware store in Union Street. ‘ Beantiful !’ || whole room. Pertinax was thrust out into the street. Louisa, 
she exclaimed — and she darted into the shop — purchased one i| who recognised her brother’s voice and face just at the catas- 
similar — and carried it home in her hand. Her fancy in this 1 trophe, was too much embarrassed to offer any explanation, had 
case was not an expensive one, because the merchant of hollow | interference been proper jor a lady. She was too ill from won- 
ware was not crafty enough to tax her one hundred per cent. || der and indefinite fright to attempt to enjoy the evening, and 
for her preference, and because tea kettles are not as fashionable I} her partner called a coach. 

Neither can they, like bonnets, be changed from 1 Men will be blockheads sometimes — particularly men in love. 
American to naturalized French articles, by being retailed by a 


as tea cups. 





| Louisa asked Thomas to walk in, in the most fashionable and 
particular vender. The purchaser was the sister of our bachel- |) approved get-away manner—as she was resolved on a scene 

% ‘ . a ° ie ne % " ; . 9 . 
or friend, Pertinax Paperhoard — and as entirely different from || with her crazy brother. ‘Tom was intentionally stupid enough 


her precise brother as if the two had been costumed and trained i to take her literally. 


| to shew each other off by contrast. There was—is | mean;—}) Night had waned into morning. The astral lamp gave out 
Heaven forbid that it shall ever be my lot to speak of her in the || just light enough to mark its location—and the coal in the 
| past tense ; — there is not a curl in her hair that does not seem || grate had each piece a brown jacket on. Tom sat at one end 


as if it had happened there — not an article of her dress that |! of the table and Louisa at the other —two figures as poetically 
What a blockhead was 
|| Thomas Naturenovice, Esq. He had been dolt enough to im- 


‘O Thomas,’ cried Miss Louisa Pertinax, as they entered the 1 ayine thata beautiful and sensible girl would permit even a lover 
| 


‘appears to be donned with any design — not a step, an attitude, |) indistinct as Ossian’s phantasmagoria. 


or a look, that is not the beau ideal of careless, natural grace. 


|| house — 


| 


to commiserate her upon an’ awkward family misfortune, for 


Who was Thomas ? such was considered the aberration of poor Pertinax. She cut 


Confound your interruptions — he was not her brother — and || short his pity, and then he was stupid enough to think that she 


now, Miss Reader, you may guess, if you have not patience to || 
ee || 
wait for the denouncement, as a country newspaper hath: it. 


|| wonder, instead of taking it to his den, as usual. 
| here for the proofs of what I have told you. Here is, firsg, 


| Exposition Ten Millions Bank — Atlas Extra, President's Peace 
Message — Merning Post with Dr. Oculist’s Extra — Liberator 
| Extra, Thompson’s Letter — Catalogue Books, Allen’s — Paint- 
| ings, Cunningham's — was there ever such a hat load? Beside 
theatre bills, eteetera, etcetera, too numerous to mention. Just 
such a budget he brings home three times a day, and yet there 
is not a scrap to be had in the house for curl paper. 
I hear his step.’ 


* * - - * * * * * * 


What heathen the Chinese must have been who asked a 
party of English ‘Why they did not let their servants dance for 
them?’ They could not realize the pleasure that is felt in giv- 
ing up all command of one’s self, and consenting to be whirled 








'who had not yet reached home. 


believed herself, when she said she was in no fear of her brother, 
Then he was guilty of the 


| ‘O Thomas! Pert. has left his hat on the hall table. for a} 
Now look | 


O dear ! | 


consummate folly of attempting to make love to a lady, who, if 


chagrined from no other source, had been disappointed of an 


evening’s amusement. An expressive monosyllable, composed 


of a consonant, two vowels and a final liquid, uttered in the 
most contemptuous tone in the world, cut that short too. In 
revenge, he was trying to discover, across the table, by the faint 
light, whether the traces of tears on her cheeks were actually 
made in the skin, or in an external coat which some ladies will 
put on. 


‘ Any time when you would like to go to bed, I will call up a 
servant to show you a chamber, Mr. Naturenovice.’ 

‘There ’s the sunrise gun,’ said Mr. Paperhoard’s opposite 
neighbor, waking. He was mistaken —not as to the time, but 
as to the noise. 
back. 

But where was our friend Pertinax ? 


It was only the front door slamming at Tom’s 





The watchman on the 
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beat was dreaming of the ten thousand dollars appropri- 
ated by the city government for the detection of incendiaries. 
‘I don’t doubt she threw them in the fire,’ growled Pertinax 
as he passed him, after his ejectment from the hall. ‘Fire’ 


caught the sleeping city functionary’s ear—he waked —and | 


seized the first person he saw, by the collar. That person was | 
Pertinax. Watchy sprung nis rattle. ‘Thieves!’ bellowed | 


Pertinax —‘ Murder!’ ‘Robbery!’ ‘Fire!’ — with a rattle | 


symphony between each exclamation. The combustible puper, | 


as the modern Dogberry called it, which Pertinax held in his 
hands, was presumptive —a box of Lucifer’s among the bach- 
elor furniture of his pocket was positive proof. He was car- 
ried to the lock-up. | 

Experience is a rare teacher. Else why should the city crier | 
be poking about the watch-house, and then the rooms about 
Leverett Street Jail early on the next morning? What but 
practice should lead him thus to execute the private commis- 
sions of sisters and wives and mothers? Mr. Paperhoard was| 
dismissed without the form of a trial— though not without ex- | 
posure to the merriment of those to whom T. Naturenovice | 








found it necessary to explain the circumstances. All this 
affected him nothing ; he earnestly demanded his scraps of pa- | 
per, counted and examined them, and hurried home. | 
} 
| 





‘ My dear brother ’ — | 

‘ Where are the remainder of these curl papers?’ 1] 

‘Where have you spent the night ?’ 

‘ Those curl papers ?’ | 

‘O dear, you are unreasonably foolish, and I will not submit | 
to such nonsense.’ 

‘ Just as you please — but | ‘Il hunt your room for them.’ 

‘You crazy Goth!’ 

In her room, upon the toilet table, in the pet tea-kettle, he | 
found the residue of the curl papers; and when Louisa followed 1 
him into the room, he had them spread on the carpet — smoothed | 
out—and the united fragments made a memorandum for a | 
thousand dollars which he had loaned to a bachelor friend ; i 
resting his claim for payment on a pencilled note on the margin || 


of a newspaper. | 








ODE TO ART, 
Orieinat 


I. 
Hatt, lovely art —the sister younger born | 
' Of sterner Science — thou dost yield to man 


Ceaseless enjoyment, for thou dost adorn 
His hours of relaxation, and dost fan 
The flame which glimmers through his fleeting span 
Bidding him love the beautiful — the bright — 
The graceful — the sublime of Nature’s plan ; 
And thou dost shed abroad thy brilliant light, 
And throw a charm o’er all that gladdens ear or sight. 


il. 


Whether thou throw the magic of thy touch 
Upon the trembling chord — the sounding key ; 
Or from the melting pipe, wake numbers, such 
As bards may hear in dreains of poesy. 
Or whether, nyinph divine, it pleaseth thee 
To tune thy mellow voice in cadence clear, 
Running through all the grades of melody, 
Witching the heart, and ravishing the ear — 
To souls attuned to song, thy warbling notes are dear. 


Or whether o’er the canvas stretched intense, 
Thou spreadst thy glowing tintings, and dost blend 
The hues so softly, that the wondering sense, 
Subdued by thy sweet witchery, doth bend 
Entranced before the picture ; while the friend 
Long lost again appears — or scenes well known 
Pass o’er the vision, and, in passing, lend 
A charm to truth, till every tree and stone 
Recalls long buried thoughts which memory loves to own. 
lV. 
Or touched by thee, the tinted tablet glows 
With stirring incident and mighty deed 
Recorded in old histories, and shows 
Heroes and demigods of fabled creed, 
And dark divinities ; — and thou dost feed 
Imagination with thy forms of grace, 
Which to the breathing canvas captive lead 
The gazer’s eye — or dost before him place 
Saint, martyr, priest or seer, whom sacred pages trace. 
Vv. ‘ 
Or whether from the marble’s shapeless block 
The chisel wakes bright forms which cannot fade — 
Visions of grace and beauty, such as mock 
The untutored sight, which gazes half afraid 
Lest the stern muscles of the rigid head 
Relax their firmness, and the stony eye 


Assume intelligence. — Thus hast thou bade, 
O Art, by thy transforming energy, 


Earth’s base things value claim — her meanest. grace supply 


Of serpent-stung Laocoon — the grand 
Bow-armed Apollo — or the form o’erthrown 
Of the stern gladiator, by command 
Of Rome’s most rich and lovely, doomed to groan 
Beneath a brother’s sword, unpitied and unknown. 
VIL. 
Yet more : — beneath thy hand have sprung to sight 
Many a temple fair, and towering fane, 
Or arch Triumphal, by carved columns light, 
Or arrowy-shaft supported. Tombs contain 
The ashes of the opulent and vain, 
By thee designed, more beautiful than e’en 
Their palaces of glory, built to gain 
A name by Time forgotten — though the scene 
Still smiles adorned by thee, O beauty giving queen! 
VIL. 
But ’tis in thy most meditative hour 
That thou dost yield to man thy chief delight, 
When with rapt eye thou sittest, and the power 
Of inspiration holds before thy sight 
Her fair poetic visions, which excite 
Thy raptured thoughts to clothe themselves in song 
And ‘ words that burn’; — and from the sacred height 
Thou callest glowing images, which throng 
Around thy aching sight — bright — bold — majestic — strong. 
IX. 
Thou laidst thy hand in such a mood as this 
Upon the rayless eyeballs* of the bard, 
And sights of beauty, brilliancy and bliss 
ht reward 





Rose on his mental vision, brig 
For years of darkness and enjoyment marred. 
And thou hast siond by many a poet’s side 
To guide the pen — the ungraceful thought retard — 
Polish the rough — the too exuberant tide 
Of language check or turn, stroagly yet smouth to glide. 
X. 
These are thy chiefest gifts — but these not all; — 
For every various object on Life’s road 
Wears a new aspectif thy touch but fall 
However light upon it. Man hath owed 
To thee a thousand pleasures, which have flowed 
From added comforts, and extended views 
Of true convenience, which nay ease the load 
Of hourly cares and troubles, and diffuse 
O’er many a passing year their bright and cheerful hues. 


*Homer and Milton were blind — the latter certainly: the privation of the 
former is in some degree questionable. 





CASTES AND GOVERNMENT OF THE CAROLINES. 
FROM O’CONNELL’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


Original. 


[Norr. — Where the term group is used, it is intended here to 
apply to the particular cluster of islands upon one of which Mr. 
O'Connell resided.] — There are on the Caroline group the 
same two distinct races of people that are common to almost all 


the islands of Oceanica — the olive race, judged by geographers : 


to be descendants of Malays who emigrated at a date which it 
is impossible to fix, and the ocean negroes, probably the original 
inhabitants. The whiter race are divided into two classes, the 
Moonsors, composed of chiefs and their blood connexions, and 
the Jerrsons, or free whites. The negroes form one caste, and 
are known under the name Necurrs. A similarity between 
this word and the Phillippine Nigritos is obvious. 

Jerejohs and Moonjobs intermarry with each other, but sel- 
dom or never with the Negurts. Where intermarriages take 
place between the Jerejohs and Moonjobs, the issue takes the 
rank of the mother. The children of chiefs by Jerejoh moth- 
ers may become petty chiefs, but can never reach the rank of 
supreme chiefs. The respect paid to chiefs is extreme, no per- 
son of less rank approaching them in an erect posture. In a 
house, where a chief is present, all persons keep in a sitting 
position, or, if they walk about, it is done with the body inclined 
forward almost at right angles with the legs. Should a person 
unapprized of the presence of the chief enter the house, the 
exclamation, ‘ Agai! moondie! aroche! nanname!’ —*‘ Ah! 
' 


sit down! chief (is in) the house!’ rises from many voices at 


once. 


The Moonjobs are the royal family. The term moonjob is | 


also applied to the skies, and the chiefs claim some affinity or 
connexion with the sun and moon. The succession to the su- 
preme authority is very orderly, and no confusion ever takes 
place. To give the reader a general idea is all we can attempt. 
It does not descend directly from father to son. When the su- 


'preme chief dies, the next chief in rank — probably his brother, 
takes his place. The new incumbent's vacated place is filled 
| by the next in rank —and his again by the next — thus causing 
ja promotion from grade to grade through the whole, leaving a 
vacant place at the foot of the scale, into which the deceased 


VL | chief’s eldest son steps, if his mother is a Moonjob — if not, the 


On those superb conceptions, who can gaze 
Unmoved or undeiighted, which thy hand 
Has called into existence in pasi days? 
The graceful Venus — or the writhing band 


.eldest son by a moonjob mother; and if the chief leaves no 
moonjob sons, the vacancy is filled from the family of the new 
|, incumbent. It often happens that deaths of chiefs between the 
| highest and lowest grades create vacancies, which are filled by’ 


| 





the head chief’s sons before the death of their father — and 
sometimes the head chief’s family is not suflicient to fill vacan- 
| cies — in which case, the next chief's family is drawn upon, — 
| Each chief has an island, and the size and fertility of it deter. 
)nines his rank —and the name of the island, added to the 
|chief’s name, makes his title. 

| The group inside the reef consists of about twenty inhabited 
|islands, varying in size from twenty miles to half a mile in cir. 
cuit. The largest island is called Nutt, and consequently the 





| head of this primitive oligarchy always has to his name the ad- 
| dition, Nutt, connected by a sort of particle—thus, Ahoundel-a- 
|| Nutt. Nothing else is necessary to designate his rank, though 
| the general term, Aroche lap-a-lap — very great chief, is some- 
|| times applied to him. The head chief sometimes takes the title 
| Bonabee, but more usually that of Nutt. On each of the islands 
‘| are petty chiefs, taking their titles from the districts which they 
|| own. We find it difficult to determine where the title chief 
|| ceases, as every landholder takes the title of his property —and 


|| all under Moonjobs, and very prominent Jerejohs are known by 


| the general title, Aroche tic-a-tic,’ very sinall chiefs. Perhaps 
| Aroche might as well be translated freeman as chief— but then 
"there would be no word in the language signifying chief, 
| Tuer Jeresons, the next class, are all landholders, but never 
rise above the rank of petty chiefs. They are less noble and 
independent in their carriage —a bearing evidently the effect 
| of habitual submission. 

Tur Necerts are in effect slaves. They are of the race of 
Oceanic negroes, not jet black, but much darker than the higher 
classes. The hair is not short and curly, but long and straight. 
The skin is rough, and very unpleasant to the touch. They 
perform not only the labor of fishing, but nearly all the labor 
done on the islands. They own no land, and are attached to 
the estates of the Moonjobs and Jerejohs — who assert a vague 

claim of property over them. They are the executioners —the 
| butchers of the only species of cattle killed, dogs — and the 


cooks. 


THE LOOKER ON.—NO, VI 


Original. 


Alter et idem. — Terentius. 


Tur question has frequently been discussed, whether poetry 
or painting were the more noble art. Many arguments and 
much learning have been arrayed on both sides; but in our 
humble opinion, gentle reader, it is a question which never 
has been and never can be satisfactorily answered ; for this 
simple reason, that they are not ‘rival arts,’ as most writers 
love to call them—they are one and the same. This may seem 
a startling assertion, but it is nevertheless true. Let us not, 
however, be misunderstood. We mean not to say that every 
painter, like Allston, can write verses, nor that every poet can 
set a palette, or‘ gild the canvas with the hues of art.’ Our 
assertion amounts to this ; that no painting, however mechani- 
cally well executed, can long fill the beholder’s mind with 
pleasureable emotions, unless it be pervaded by a poetic spirit; 
nor can a poem, however smooth in numbers and correct in 
rhyme, hope to enjoy a permanent existence, unless it place its 
images and its descriptions before the mind's eye clearly and 
harmoniously developed. Thus the sources of inspiration ii 
the painter as well as in the poet are the same. And what are 
those sources? A keen perception and relish for all that is 
beautiful and harmonious in nature and in art —a mind so con- 
stituted that it can vigorously conceive and happily express in- 
teresting and glowing images —and a delicacy of sentiment 
which intuitively rejects all that may be grating to the ear, or 
disgusting to the sight. These the poet and the painter must 
possess incommon. In neither art can excellence possibly be 
attained without them. The only difference is that they devel- 
ope themselves in a different manner; in the one case these 
beautiful and vigorous ideas clothe themselves in language — 
‘Thoughts that breathe and words that burn’ — in the other 
‘they are arrayed in colors. In the poet they address the ear — 
in the painter, the eye ; but in both, if their language be truly 
translated, they must speak to the heart and to the imagination. 
Thus the true poet paints in words, and the true painter poet- 


izes in colors. 


{ 
| baa 
| Asan instance of the painting of poetry we select the follow- 


ing beautiful stanzas from Childe Harold. 


The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 

| Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
| Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colors seems to be 
Melted to one vast [ris of the West, 

Where the day joins the past eternity, 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air —an island of the blest. 


With her o’er half the lovely Heaven ; but still | 


| 

! 

| 

| 

| A single star is at her side, and reigns 

| Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
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‘Pontiac, a drama, in three acts,’ the production of no less a 
personage than the major general commanding all the forces of 
the United States — which drama, dedicated to the secretary 
of war, has just been produced under the direction of its gallant 
author at the ‘ National Theatre, Washington.’ How grandly 
all this sounds! What an air of nationality there is about it! 
How taking! The playbills have been underlined this two 
months with the promise of this ‘deeply interesting national | 
| drama’ — the whole city has been agog with expectation of its| 
| appearance — it has been the theme of conversation at all fash- 
ionable parties — promises to go and see my play had been ex- 
jacted, and quite an anticipatory eclat has been getting up these 
many weeks for ‘ Pontiac.’ The merry laugh and song of that 
| prince of farceurs, Reeve — the chaste, refined, tasteful acting 


As an instance of the poetry of painting, we would refer our ||of Abbot — the magnificent powers of Booth —the melo-dra- 


Rolled o’er the peak of the far Rhetian hill, 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaimed her order; gently flows 
The meek eyed Brenta, where their hues instill 
The odorous purple of the new-born rose 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within it glows, 


Filled with the face of Heaven, which from afar 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse ; 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day | 
Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang embues | 
With a new color as it gasps away 

The last still loveliest — till — ’t is gone —and all is grey. 














readers to Martin’s glorious conception of Belshazzar’s Feast. 1 matic talents of Wallack, and the exquisite drollery of Burton, | 


| > 1 st 9 . iv > oti 
The expression of poctical ideas, in words, has one advantage '| had been all tried, and the most attractive of them all with but | 
° ° ili iffere 10 . then 2 > »ma ‘ P Vuil,* ’ 
over that which depicts them in colors, in as much as the latter | indifferent success, when a gentleman ‘ of Washington brought | 
can represent but a momentary action. Like the inhabitants of || out a precious piece of nonsensical balderdash, under the title 
‘ S || ‘p a a x i lei Ea : 
the Enchanted City in the Arabian Tale, the figures on the |, of ‘ Pocahontas,’ and the El Dorado was at last attained for the 


} i 1 | s] Vi i H - H H ac = oe re > > “Tal 7 . | 
canvas stand fixed in that attitude in which last they moved | National.’ Hardly had the antes recovered the mselves from | 
Thus ||the deep mortification under which they had night after night 

1} 
generally a painting relates a history only of present transac- || or gen 
and association, we can know || produces another, at which, reasoning from analogy, it is fair to! 


when the imagination of the painter arrested them. i 
waded through that piece of clap-trap, when a major general | 


tions; except by conjecture | on ; ' 
searcely any thing of the past doings, or of the futnre inten-|/ Presume this whole district will once more go into ecstatic rap-| 
tions of the forms which the artist has pourtrayed. We iain, || re Last night wen the first of its poscenintiom. ’ 1 was asked | 
for instance, a figure represented, by whose expressions and ito follow the train of fashion, and witness it. Not even the | 
vestures, and by the dagger gleaming in his hand, we recognize hope flatteringly held out to me that the author would be called 


amurderer; he stands beside the couch of his sleeping victim, | Ut to make a speech upon the occasion, tempted me to encoun- | 
and we feel that his present intention is murder. But the pic- | ter the infliction. I had ¢ Pocahontas’ in all its horrors before 
ture can scarcely reveal more. Jt cannot tell us the precise my eyes, and staid at home ; but a friend put the play into my 
motive which induces him to take away life. 1t cannot, except hands just as he was going out, and as I said, I have just fin- 
by some doubtful intimation, declare whether at the last moment ished a perusal of it it, and I am not astonished that Mr. May- 
he may not relent or be detected. But the poet labors under || Wood does not bring on the Woods, so long as he can fill the 
no such difficulties. He can depict sounds no less vividly than | National Theatre on such cheap terms as these. Such a con-| 
objects of sight. He is enabled to lead the imagination step by || coction of irredeemable trash — hepam oong together and 
step from motive to result— from premise to conclusion. — (dubbed ‘a drama’ before, as this of ‘ Pontiac. 

Gradually he unfolds the circumstances of his plot, and his de- | It may amuse your readers to see what kind of food the dra- 
scription requires but little to give the reader a full idea of the | matic caterers for the assembled wisdom of the nation find it) 


| profitable to deal out nightly here in Washington. I shall give | 


scene which has passed like a fair vision before his eye. | 
The objection, however, against the completeness of painting, '|them, therefore, an extract here and there, at random, turning 
as an art, is not so weighty as it may at first sight appear. The eo the leaves hastily, and 
: : » ‘ ‘ Nare captans 
ainte ed represents generally only prese ions; but he | mee 
painter indeed repres nts generally only present act hh | ineins tbls sean oie, 
does so much more vividly than words could possibly exhibit | 
them; he does more — he shows at a glance a thousand minute | Here ‘s a touch from a Prologue of sixty lines. 
circumstances which, individually and collectively, possess im- | pis cavade walineet Oia Vicencd tant 
Will now in character before you stand 
Revengeful, cruel — not by nature so, 


portance in the developement of the scene, which in poetic de- 

scription would be necessarily omitted, because their enumera- | 
“i 7 But ’tis because by us depressed so low. 

The poisonous liquor made the natives mad, 

Destroyed their happiness, and made them sad ! 


tion would be wearisome to the reader, and would embarrass | 
and retard the general course of the narrative. Hogarth 


has proved perhaps more than any other painter the power He — Pontiac — stakes his life, his country to defend, 
And in that noble duty finds his end ! 


which his art possesses to reveal a history to the eye —to tell 
atale of many incidents at a single glance. But it is in the Should thie— the pay — but entorcet and please you 100, 
representation of natural scenery that painting must be admit- There's nothing more remains for us to do! 
ted to possess the most decided advantage. However vividly |g, jnuch for the prologue. The plot is simple enough, but 
we may be enabled to describe in poetry the various features of sls sdeaite all Gin sities pina beanies +i cae taal 
aseene — the placid lake — the majestic mountain — the grace- teresting. An Indian woman betrays to the Governor of De- 
ful sweep of the surrounding lawns—or the dense shadows of woit emi Governar Casa: dear aeadios it was a predecessor of 
the forest — we cannot blend each minute object into a beautiful nity ae 
whole ; — we cannot dispose each rock and tree and stream, in 
its relative perspective, nor show its general bearing upon the 
character and combination of the landscape with such facility |» ea ee Pe ee ne oS Sey 
as we can in painting, because it must be done by degrees; we former — that is ali! Here ’s a specimen of the dialogue be 
cannot place the whole before the reader at once, and the first asain diane emai. 
object described passes from the vision of the mind long before 
ihe last is exhibited. Each may be beautiful in itself, but it 
wants completeness as a whole. 


Glad. — Why these forebodings? Dost thou apprehend that the white man W iil 
harm thee or thy pecple ? 


These are our opinions, gentle reader, upon this often mooted 
subject, and we have come to the conclusion that it is but a |To which latter passage the author should have added, ‘ Not as 
waste of time to endeavor to separate these beautiful sisters, or | you knows on — not by no means -- quite the revarse ! 
toexalt one above the other. The fact is ’y are twins— | , : : , 
Ri Rass sae , The fact is they are twins—|| Here is a pleasant specimen of the kind of language used by 
daughters of imagination anc e y— so intimately — . . . inc’ 

‘o ; pe Sacco. ant 20 intimately the aborigines of the lakes, according to the author of ¢ Pontiac. 
united that, like the Siamese Youths, an attempt to tear them | ,, oe 
‘ , The chief speaks — 
asunder would undoubtedly be fatal to both. 

Chief. — We cannot consent to your remaining here, where you have no land 

—=_—— but what you acquire by force and usurpation. Retire, then, from our lakes and 

woods, and we may listen to your overtures of peace. "Till then, the sens or Us 
forest cannot offer a hand to shake, or a pipe to smoke. 


A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


= \| And here is the first verse of Pontiac’s ‘ War-Song.’ [know 


lit is like offering 


WEEK THIRTEENTH. g you a brick from Babel, but I have not space | 
— || for more. 
Original 


On that day when our heroes lay low, lay low, 
On that day when our heroes lay low, 


. | I fought by their -ide, and thought ere I died 
—— —— on mn es FO Shy the five, | 


Just vengeance to take on the foe, the foe, 
And presume to know what ’s done i’ the capitol. 


P Just vengeance to take on the foe.’ 
Coriolanus. 


Washington, March 5th, 1836. After a due proportion of Indian war dances, whooping, yell- 


’ . . . . 

Ciacun A son Gout.— We were promised a visit from the | ing, bushwhacking and tomahawking, Pontiac is taken prisoner 
Woods before they should return to Boston from Philadelphia ; | —the whites in the mean while having effected a truce with 
nd as the manager at Chesnut Street was also the manager of | Augushaway, a powerful Indian chief. Upon being brought 


the ‘National? we : ae | 
; National,’ w« thought we had a right to anticipate a per-| | 
ermance of this promise. But I do not wonder that we are || council of chiefs and officers, he ‘throws himself at full length | 


into the presence of Governor Gladwin and the assembled 


Not to be permitted this treat, now that I have just laid down||on the stage,’ — vide stage directions —and then his om, 


his, in 1760, one Gladwin —a plan of the tribe under Pontiac | 
the whites, and thus enables the latter to turn the tables on the | 


tween Gladwin and Ultina, the Indian woman aforesaid. Ad 


being taken off, he is addressed by Gladwin in this ¢ hail fellow 
well met’ style — 





Come, give us your hand as a consent to what has been done, and as an ear- 
nest to keep the peace! 


But Pontiac ‘won’t stand no nonsense’; on the contrary, he 
converses in such a high key, that his friend Augushaway in- 
forms him that his ‘ discourse ill suits the present occasion,’ and 
concludes a very long and business-like speech by stabbing 
Pontiac with his dagger, saying at the same time — 


There is a sacrifice to our country’s peace 
Of one of the bravest warriors and most consummate chiefs ! 


As he falls, Pontiac coolly remarks, ‘ Tus am I treyted by one 
who ought to have avenged my captivity ’— and soon after, he 
| dies, and is gathered with much pomp and display to the cave 
|of his fathers. His death-song is sung over him, and ‘ the cur- 
‘tain falls to solemn music.’ I append the last stanza of the 
|‘ Death Song.’ 





| All. 

| Yes, he was great, 

| He was our pride, 

| His country he ’d defend ; 
Though he was great, 

He met his fate, 

And here’s his journey‘s end. 








I suppose your readers will hardly believe that I have not 
‘been playing upon their credulity while giving this veritable 
jaccount of the present lion of the day at the seat of govern- 
‘ment; yet I assure them, as Hamlet did Claudius, that ‘the 
‘play ’s extant, and written in very choice’ Indian and English ! 
‘It bears the imprint of ‘ Boston: Samuel Colman: 1835,’ and 
'I do not doubt may be bought in large quantities even now. 


| Such are our theatricals in Washington this week, on which 
| we were to have had the Woods. Do you notenvy us? The 
‘house last night was crowded with the taste, beauty and fashion 
|of the city. Secretaries and secretaries’ families, heads of de- 
| partments, members of congress, all were there, and a more 
| fashionable house has not greeted the ‘ National ’ since its erec- 
'tion. The author was called for, but did not appear; the mana- 


ger — who always makes good speeches before the curtain — 


| wittily observing that the ‘concern could produce plays much 


more easily than it could produce authors when called for.’— 
However, Mr. Ward gave a half promise that if the audience 


|, would fill the house again as they had that night, the general 


would probably appear. 
| Mr. William — Pop, Pickle — Emmons’ ‘ Tecumseh’ comes 


next in order, I believe. In the mean time, Celeste is to look 


I]. + . ‘ 
in upon us. She won't stay long, probably, for we only patron- 


ize ‘the regu/ar drama’ in Washington, now-a-days. 


Tue Weex. — It has not been at all interesting in the way 


||of gaiety or news. No new arrivals or departures — no parties 


of moment — no congressional attractions, except a single day 
when Preston came out in all his glory, and when the galleries 
| were full to overflowing, of course. No balls, and no weather 
‘sufficiently attractive to make riding or promenading fashion- 
able. Appearances indicate a change in this last important 
| particular — upon the coming of which, the city will of course 
for a while renew its attractiveness. o. 


to surprize the fort, though professing peaceful intentions toward | 


TO A CHILD. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


Original. 


And the sweet smile of infancy. — Byron. 


°T 1s said, my hope, my pride, a father’s eye 
In childhood’s looks the future’s lot can trace : 
If it be thus, I ’d learn thy destiny, 
Reading, as *t were a book, thy radiant face — 
Like the first gleam of sunshine, softly fair — 
| O’er which the silken clusters of thy hair 
| Are flinging beauty, innocence and grace. 


But for thy smile — its reckless, untired glee 
Flashes on me so bright and dazzlingly - 

| Like thy dear mother’s — that in vain I try 
To augur aught from that. And for thine eye, 
So deeply, sofily, passionately blue — 

Hers, also, in expression and in hue — 


Whene’er I look into its living light, 
Where its o’efshadowing, dark lash lets me look, 
What dol see? Mine own, retlected bright 
Within its brilliant lustre ! 


| And for thy sunny brow — is it a dream ? 
| 


| Or may thy father’s spirit truly deem 
That Thought’s glad joy-glints from its high throne beam ? 


Away! away! Not mine the prophet power 

| To tell if Joy will smile or Sorrow lower. 

I can but bring a deeply trusting heart, 

To hope the brightest doom. Whate’er thou ur‘, 
In after years, how happy wo/dst thou be, 

If my fond hopes could frame thy destiny ! 
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SUPERSTITION, |rived 2 As wel! might he who dashes to pieces the looking- 
'glass which has blinded his eyes, suppose that he has destroyed 
ithe sun which the mirror reflected. As well might the philos- 
|opher proclaim that there are noclouds when he has run to the 
|spot where they seemed to meet the horizon, and found them at 
as great a distance from him as ever. Why do men cling to su- 
| perstition with such an unyielding grasp— why do they, after 
‘having been convinced that their terrors are unfounded, still 
feel apprehensions which their better reason condemns? It is 
because there is a source from whence those superstitions are 


Deists and Atheists have been of much service to true religion 
by demolishing sundry fabrics of ridiculous superstition, even 
as noisome and disagreeable insects are said to eat the poison- 
ous incrustations from the walls, and as frogs are reported to 
purify a well. But when unbelievers have succeeded in show- 
ing up the tales of old nurses, and exposing the impositions of 
priests and hypocrites, they are apt to imagine that they have 
proved all religion to be an idle dream. As well might they 
believe that the explosion of the Alehymist’s theory argued that 
there was no gold in the universe, as to judge that when human 
systems of religion have been subverted, the immortality of the 
soul and the existence of God had also been proved unreal chi- 
meras. The spirituality of the religion of Jesus Christ renders 
it incomprehensible to the earthly-minded man. He tries to 
examine it by the same rules which he would apply to less ele- 
vated subjects, and the consequence is, that it escapes his grasp. 
It is only learned and understood so far as we abide by its pre- 
cepts. Commencing like a grain of mustard seed, it grows up 
in such soil as is favorable to its cultivation. In so far as it is 
relished, cherished, and felt, it is experienced and understood. ROMANCE OF LOVE, 
Thus we find that Jesus declares, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.’ But the selfish and corrupt man— he | 


man that ‘there is more in heaven and earth, than men in their 
philosophy ever dreamed of.’ When, by destroying super- 
stition, youcan lead the mind to make more high and just 
'points of belief, you doa service to rational creatures— but 
| when you cannot do this, I must say with the great philosopher 
| —‘L would sooner believe in all the fables of the Heathen My- 
thology than that this universal frame is without a mind.’ 














BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, OF LIVERPOOL, 








whose desires and pleasures are all of a worldly nature — steps | Original. 
sprucely forward to prove by logic that there is no God, and| 
that Jesus Christ was an imposter. So far as he, himself, is| Love went a roving once, they say, 


concerned, this may be the truth. For how should he who| 
‘lives without God in the world’ be sensible of His presence, | 


And flung his fluttering wings away ;— 
Slipped off the bandage from his eyes 
And gazed around, in wild surprise — 





and how should he to whom the promises of Jesus are as a sealed |} ©O, what a glorious world I see !? 
book, be able to judge of the worth and the infinite wisdom of || Exclaimed the raptured deity, 
his precepts. It is not the mathematician — the botanist — the || * Here all things are as fair and bright 


} As if they beamed in heaven’s light: 
Why have I lost such scenes so long, 
Which now, for aye, I 1! dwell among?’ 


surgeon —the astronomer — the natural philosopher — or the | 
professor of languages whose opinion is of the utmost weight} 
on this subject. It is not the lore of Aristotle or the wit of Vol-| 
taire which can be brought to bear upon this supreme point; | Love wandered on for many days, 
but it is the wisdom of an innocent heart, the philosophy of a} SERRA Rh eettn ae NOR See, 


| Till a fair vision met his sight 
* . ss ici , | s ’ 
pure spirit, the judgment of an honest and disinterested mind. | Fitting hie tonem with delight. 


What does the aeronaut know, while bound down with his bal- | ‘Who is ",? thought he, ‘ who thus reposes 
Joon to terra firma, of the pure air of heaven — the bright kind- | Upen yon bank of summer roses ? 

ling of the stars which are witnessed by him who has cut loose | Here must I rest cnd woo the maid, 

from earth, and soared away beyond the clouds and the dun And Gx my empire in this glade ; 


But first I *1l make her heart my own ;’ 


smoke of the lower atmosphere? Other sciences are tested by | He turned — and found his quiver gone! 


experiment — why should not religion be tested by experiment | 





also— or, rather, why should those pretend to deny its truths |} Much did he grieve, and, sorely vexed, 
who have nothing but naked theory to offer for its subversion 2, Roved up and down, in thought perplexed ; 
| When the maiden oped her eyes 
The compound nature of man leads him intosome monstrous | And, seeing love, affrighted cries, 
errors. Instead of seeking God where he is to be found in the | ‘Who art thou, boy, that thus intrudes 
mind and the spirit, many inventions are resorted to in order to! In these sequestered solitudes 7? 
make Him visible to the outward eyes. Hence the mummery | ‘Love,’ said the god, ‘ and thine forever‘? 


a ‘ : . 2 * Hence, vain imposter! where ’s thy quiver ? 
of the Romish Church, and the various rites and ceremonies : ne ya 


which have, in all ages, beea substituted for purity of heart and || 
innocence of life. The avaricious hypocrite who attends stead- || 
ily, and with a sour visage, to all the outward observances of || 
religion makes more unbelievers than Abner Kneeland and all || 
! 


his host. Men see none of the blessed fruits of love and mercy | 





And thou hast eyes, but Love has none, 
Not e’en his glittering wings are on!’ 


For once abashed — young Cupid stood, 
Pouring of tears a briny tlood — 

‘Should he, thus baffled, quit the earth 
To be, in heaven, a theme for mirth?’ 


in his life and conversation. Now he joins in the service of | While he thus mused, he found a dart 
the church, and now he oppresses the orphan — now he praises: | And instantly transfixed her heart. 
God, and now slanders his neighbor. His iron hand now!|| *O!? sighed the maid, ‘thy tears must cease, 


T would not wound thy bosom’s peace. 
No more will I repulsive prove, 
For pity opes the heart to Love.’ 


grasps a prayer-book— now a dollar. There is also the re-|| 
spectable religionist who joins the church because it is consid- | 
ered praise-worthy to do so —and attends divine service because i] 
his broad-cloth matches well with the color of his pew. All “he said — and Cupid to her arms 

this fuss and vanity have nothing to do with religion. The CHReG, with ll hin quelihe charms ; 

: . ae ‘ ; Put on his quiver, bow and wings, 
heart is not made better, the man is not spiritualized by these nh sneeg elie, athasetd Ginan. 
specious observances. His fillet laid aside forever, 

What then! Is there no virtue in religion? Certainly there She could nct bear it - she? O never! 
is and the very disgust with which these hypocrites inspire Love's language ’s spoken by the eyes — 
us, arises from a knowledge of their offending against religion. | if these be bound, his empire flies. 

An offence against honesty, candor, and liberty, isan offence | 


“Here,” said the god, ‘let none intrude, 
against the religion of Jesus Christ. || 


For Love is nursed in solitude !? 
Religion is a high, grand, and noble subject. It embraces || —— 


every thing that is intrinsically excellent, honorable, and mag- || HASTY DECISION 

nificent. What theme is more lofty and sublime than that of|| , 

the soul’s immortality? What being can be more deserving | 

of our admiration than one who combines in Himself every || —= ‘a 

perfecton? Do you admire Washington? The Supreme Be-| | Amonc the other visiters at the Artists’ Gallery, I was pleased 
ing is still betterthan he. Does Napoleon excite your applause ? i! to notice my friend Jame “te j 
Behold one greater than Napoleon, but without any of his weak- | was one of my old favorites. I still remembered when, in her 
ness. Is Newton an object of your veneration? Behold Him ‘early girlhood, her red shoes and pretty mouth were eae to 
who sprinkled those suns and stars over the blue field of heav-|| attract the admiration of myself and school-fellows, and the 
en, which Newton could only study and observe. That relig-| bitter rivalry which existed among us all, when - a rainy 
ion is natural to man, who can doubt?) What nation but has ! day, she stood in the door and waited for a of mie run home 
some idea of it? And because, looking through the gross fogs || and get her umbrella. 
of sease, some men imagine the mighty things of a higher |! which were So promising 
world to be within their own circle, and narrow them down to|| compare, the most be 
their limited conceptions, in the shape of ghosts, sprites, witch- my acquaintance. She was also endued with a spirit naturall 
es, fairies, genii, and omens, shall we decide that there is noth-|| high, and which indulgence and flattery had contributed to > 
ing in these feelings and desires of ours which point beyond the || vate into a sort of imperiousness which Sir Walter Scott 
finite considerations of time. When the unbeliever brushes || would probably have admired, but which I regarded as the 
away these cobwebs of fancy, does he suppose that he has de- | principal defect in her character. Jameson’s courtship had 


stroyed the eternal source from which they are indirectly de- \| been arduous in the extreme; but after he had once succeeded 


| 


Original. 





Time had now ripened those charms 
in the bud, and she stood forth, beyond 
autiful and the most gifted young lady of 


‘derived. It is because it is indellibly engraven on the mind of 


son and his young intended. Cora! 


— ———=EE 


in settling himself in the heart of the much admired maiden 
his love was returned in a manner beyond his most flattering 
anticipations. It became evident to every body who possessed 
any penetration, that the die of Cora was cast, and that Jame. 
son need give himself no farther uneasiness about her. Cora’s 
admiration of skillful specimens of painting was unbounded 
and as Jameson’s taste was good, he was often enabled to grati- 
fy this ruling passion. It was on a Christmas evening when | 
|met them in the Artists’ Gallery. They were lingering over q 
|| fine picture of Miss Johnson, now the widow of the comic 


|| Hillson, and [ heard Jameson gently whisper — 
| 








| ‘It is thus that I should like to see your own inimitable form 
|| and features attempted to be represented on canvas.’ 

Cora smiled, for she well knew that between a wish and its 
| gratification there was but a single step, with her lover, 
| Ia a few days afterward I met Jameson in the street, and he 
jinvited me to visit Dunlap’s room with him. I did so. We 
| found the painter just giving the finishing touch to an exquisite 
(likeness of Cora. Every expression to the tithe of a dimple 
| was faithfully pourtrayed, and Cora’s self seemed sitting be. 
| fore me, and just ready to open her rich, red lips to bid me be 
iseated. We delayed our visit until the picture was completed, 
,and we saw it safely in the hands of a porter, who was com- 
jmissioned to carry it to Jameson’s lodgings. It was placed 
against the side of an untenanted room, and a piece of green 
'baize hung over it. Cora’s impatience admitted of no’ delay, 
jand she insisted on seeing the charming painting immediately, 
| A morning was appointed for her to call aud examine it, | 
| fell in with Jameson atthe moment that he was starting to go 





|;/home and receive the beautiful visitor. As we drew near the 
Hi house, we met one Mr. Jones, who had for some time been an 
| unsuccessful suitor for the hand of Cora. He lowered darkly 
! upon us and passed by. 
! ‘T thought I saw that man come out of your house,’ said I to 
|| Jameson. 
1 ‘ Perhaps,’ said he with a sneer, ‘he has been to pay his ad- 
{ dresses to the shadow since the reality is no longer accessible 
{ to him.’ 
| ‘LT should suppose he might be a tolerable judge of such per- 
| formances,’ said IJ, ‘for he ean handle the pencil himself? 
1 Jameson assented, and we entered the house. The landlady 
was in the hall. 

‘A gentleman has called to ook at your picture,’ said she— 
‘but for my part I see nothing in it to admire.’ 


\ 
Ht 
‘Ina few moments you will see the original, and may then 
{change your opinion,’ returned Jameson. ‘ It is not unlikely 
| that you are a better judge of living pictures than painted 
|, ones.’ 
|| It was not long before we heard the light step of Cora, as the 
landlady ushered her into the adjoining room, which contained 
{the picture. Jameson listened in silence, but she uttered nota 
| syllable. We waited sometime, when Jameson’s impatience 
| could brook no longer delay, and he advanced to the door. He 
| opened it. The room was vacant. The green baize covered 
| the picture, but its living prototype was gone. Jameson hastily 
| called the landlady. 
‘ Where is the yonng lady, madam ?’ 
|} ‘She has been gone these ten minutes,’ returned the woman. 
‘Did she not know that I was present?’ inquired he. ‘ Did 
|, she not admire the picture 2?’ 
i ‘I don’t know who could admire such an ugly daub,’ re- 
|, turned the woman. ‘She looked very much displeased, and 
} hurried out of the house so fast that’ — 8 
Jameson staid to hear no more. He darted off to the house 
of Cora. He was refused admittance. More and more aston- 
| ished, he called upon me to assist him in decyphering her 
/strange conduct. 1 was unable to give him any satisfaction. 
| ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘she cannot be so much inflated with vanity 
| as to judge the painting unworthy of the fair original.’ 
‘You wrong ber!’ cried Jameson energetically. ‘She, at 
least, has a judgment in such matters. But what is your opin- 
_ion of the painting ?’ 
| ‘It is perfect in all its parts,’ said I. ‘No one but that foolish 
| landlady could object to it.’ 


|; Jameson went home in great distress. He threw himself on 


jhis knees before the picture —‘ {hou at least art left to me,’ 
said he. ‘To gaze upon those dear eyes —cold and unfeeling 
‘as the original’ — he raised’the curtain. He started back and 
i let it fall asif he had been smitten by athander bolt; for instead 
, of the matchless features of Cora, an object met his eyes $0 
| hideous and revolting that the blood was chilled in his veins. 
| The mouth had been extended from ear to ear. The grinning 
teeth between shone out like the ivory of a skeleton —the eyes 
were red, and two long ears stood up on each side of the head. 
The truth at once flashed upon him. Jones had been there, and 
had had recourse to this mean artifice in order to injure him 
with his mistress. He again set out for Cora’s house, in order 
toexplain. But the impetuous spirit of the deceived girl was 
up. She refused to see him. He wrote to her, and his letter 
i| Was returned with the seal unbroken. I called on Jameson 4 
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SS 


te after the unfortunate affair touk place, and found him’ 


ine— : 
hummins Wiiy should I for a haughty hizzy die? 


[handed him a paper. It announced the marriage of Jones 
with Cora. His suspicions were now rendered certainties. — 
He wrote to Jones. They met. They both fell at the first fire. 
Cora soon Jearned the cause of their quarrel, and too late re- 
pented of her hasty decision which had induced her to throw | 
herself away, in a moment of resentment, upon a man whom 
she never loved, and to whose base officiousness she owed the 
joss of the only one whose passion she could have returned, 
The remnant of her miserable existence was short. Her im- 
petuous and unavailing grief hurried her to the grave. 


DEATH TO THE GOOD. 





Original. 





*T is a consummation 


Devoutly to be wished. 
i + 


faver, we, fear not its abandonment for want of pecuniary sup- 
port.’ 


| ; : et ot ee eS 
| the energies that once glorified their existence — when the poor | 





| wanderer of earth may go forth on his pilgrimage with a happier | 
‘ - é ad 
| heart, and return to his frail cottage without a fear of the icy | 
| fingers of the cramping frost — when all things shall appear | 








| Tue Mvsicat Lisrary.— This work is edited by Lowell 
_reanimated, and life and nature partake of that unassumed and! Mason and George J. Webb. Six numbers or monthly parts 
natural joy which is the legitimate heritage of the season. —!! have already appeared, and are creditable to the conductors. — 
Well is it that the poet blesses thy coming, O Spring! Wellis it We doubt, however, the popularity of the work. Although it 
| that his thoughts rise up in remembrance of thy liberal favors. |, contains much excellent music, there is also much which can- 
Would that we could in befitting words express our admiration || not be mastered by scholars who have made but little profici- 
|of thy genial influences—and lead the mind to contemplate | ency, and to whom the periodical, almost solely, must look for 
| the loveliness of thy reign. Ponder as we may upon the limpid | patronage. The selections are for the most part well made — 
| streams whose bosoms are glowing with the warming sunlight — '|and so far as we have witnessed, the original pieces are what 
muse as we please upon the upstarting foliage that shines around, || they purport to be. We find in this work no pieces which are 
to charm and allure our wandering steps, yet in vain is it that! familiar to us, that are set down as original and called by an- 
we may, with a becoming language, express all thy glory and || other name. The letter-press is generally interesting, although 
|goodliness. Paint we the rainbow —is it yet true? Paint we || principally made up from selections. How the publishers have 
| the firmament — is it yet similar? No! The eye may be de-| secured a copy-right to the work, when half the matter is se- 
lighted, but are the other senses affected? Is there the per- | lected, is a mystery the depth of which we are not certain that 
| fume which the freshning shower diffuses —the fragrant cool- || we have fathomed. 
ness of the air? Why then attempt, O Spring, to express thy || 


| 
| 





| attributes when around thy throne ten thousand beauties clus- || New Books received by Russell, Shattuck & Co., No. 121, 





Waar can death be? A cruel tyrant? a grim messenger? a 
monster with iron fangs? It may be so to some; but to the 
christian, it is some messenger ftom cternity, sent to release 
the soul from its earthly prison-honse ;— or a river in whose 
cold, dark waters he may wash away mortality ;—or it may 
be as some have said, the ‘pale angel of the last sigh,’ the per- 
fector of happiness and end of vice. But be death who or what 
it may, we find in hima ft iend. A consummation to be Wished 
yes, longed for, is the putting off this wearisome body, the 
bursting forth from our chrysalis of earthliness, 

Alas! for Ferdinand! my own precious Ferdinand! Eight 
moons have shone upon the mound that covers all that is earthly 
of one I have loved full tenderly; and now the cold snows of 


Winter gather upon his short grave, and the winds whistle | 


above the corpse unfelt, unheard. Many hours have I listened 
to the unfolding of his choice thoughts ; and while his tiny lips 
have uttered mysteries, and his dark cyes beamed high intel- 
ligence, I have bowed my soul, and worshipped intellect. 


The mind of this fair child was of no common cast. I once | 


thought to see his name enrolled among the intellectual, and to 
feel, yes, proudly feel that he had been ny pupil; that I alone 


had brought that jewel from obscurity, and pointed his enquir- | 


ing mind to truth and wisdom. Sweet child! thou wast too 


etherial to linger Jong on earth! thy giant-soul disdained its | 


narrow, frail, though beautiful tenement, and now is — where? 
Far beyond the pinions that fettered it here, and will go on and 
on, increasing still, while I thy teacher, am yet left to prove 
earth’s weariness and vanity. ‘he tender vine rudely torn, 
has withered ; and the voice of the bird has died away in the 
distance, seeking a clearer sky and a sunnier home. I shall 
never again look upon his like, and the stricken father will go 


sorrowing to his grave, for the pride of his heart, and the de-| 


sire of his eyes is taken from him, 


Thus we lament death’s doings, though unwisely. Death | 


Without its sting 7s a blessing; fur ‘ what we know not now, we 
shall know Aereafter” ere, we have bright sunsets, and blue 


hills; fair landscapes, and sul, smooth waters: but the bright- | 
ness of the sunset is still in the far horizon, the beauties of the} 


distant hills and landscapes, fade as we near them,and the still, 
smooth waters prove but a changing mirror to a changing sky, 
delusive, cold, and ruffled by the lightest breeze. Here, we love 
with devotion and our love is unreturned ; we trust in friend- 
ship, and our trust is betrayed; we fix fond hopes on the suc- 


ess of earthly schemes, and are disappointed: finally, we are | 


ever ‘ reaching up and on’ to still sublimer things. Sometimes 
we catch a glimpse of what we deem perfection, but it is a 
elimpse alone. Clouds intervene and will through time ob- 
scure the vision of our intellect that it shall see nothing as it is. 

Why these eager aspirations afier what we have not; 
these thirstiugs of the imagination; these vain graspings ol 
soul, for what is beyond its reach? There must be — yes, there 


is sumething beyond this life which we have not enjoyed. | 


Death will introduce us to full fruition. Free intercourse with 
kindred minds; ‘angelic love, high, infinite thoughts; pure 
joy; perfect peace; and ever increasing knowledge and _ holi- 
ness is in reserve for the ‘pure in heart’ when the angel of 
death shall have raised the veil that shades a spiritual world. 


E. D. Y. 
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Sprinc.— We sigh for the balmy gales of Spring-time. We 


long for the hour that shall reveal the warm sun —the blossom- || 
Ing fields and the purified pathways of the earth — when Nature 
shall have reassumed her emerald mantle, and the forests shall 
have reawakened to life and reassure us that they still possess 


ter, gathering incense to adore thee? We sigh for the Spring- || Washington Street. ‘Scenes and Characteristics of Hindos- 





\] 

|| time ! | tan, with a Sketch of the Anglo Indian Society. — By Emma 
1 | Roberts.’ ‘ Public and Private Economy. — By Theodore Sedg- 
| Tur Jewrss.— This splendid composition — which has |, wick.’ ‘The Young Wife’s Book: a manual of moral, relig- 


jturned the heads of the Londoners and Parisiens for several |ious and domestic duties.’ ‘ Gilbert Gurney. — By the author 
'|months, has not yet been performed in this country with the |) of Sayings and Doings, and Love and Pride.’ ‘ Kirby on the 
| original music, or, in other respects, in accordance with the de-|, Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
|| signs of the composers. At the Bowery Theatre a melo-drama || creation of Animals, and in their history, habits and instincts.’ 
| was produced in its stead, which served to deceive the public i Recollections of the Private Life of General Lafayette. — By 
for a few nights, while the real piece was presented at the Park | Mr. J. Cloquet, M. D., embellished with forty-five engray- 
without the original music, and with but a few new dresses.—j| ings.’ ‘The Way Mark, in which some of the turns of the 
At the Lion, in this city, the play of Esther — the bible story —| broad road are pointed out.’ ‘Campbell's Poetical Works, from 
has been entitled by the management the Jewess, and is repre-| the last London edition, in elegant binding.’ ‘Lady of the 
sented with considerable effect. At the Tremont the piece is) Lake, a poem in six cantos.’ ‘Traits of the Tea Party, being 

yet to be produced, and we learn that for two months past the | a memoir of George R. T. Hewes, one of the last of its survi- 
|| painters and costumers have been engaged upon it, and that it vors — with a history of that transaction, reminiscences of the 
| will soon be given to the public as originally performed. The} massacre and the seige, and other stories of old times. — By a 
choruses are said to be effective — the scenery magnificent, and || Bostonian.’ ‘ Slavery in the United States.— By J. K. Pauld- 
| the dresses beyond compare with any thing which has hitherto, ing.’ ‘The Outlaw. — By the author of The Buccaneer, &c.’ 
been offered for public gratification and approval. The play ||‘ Japhet in search of a Father. — By Capt. Marryatt, R. N., au- 
itself, aside from its music and scenic pomp, is said by compe-| thor of Peter Simple, &c.’ ‘ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade 
_tent judges to be of a high order, and is written in blank verse. in the Peninsula, France and the Netherlands.’ * The Countess, 
That our readers may judge for themselves, we will give next | and other tales. — By S. C. Hall, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Norton, 
, week an extract. Capt. Marryatt, Capt. Chamier, H.F. Chorley.’ ‘ Armstrong’s 
| Notices of the War of 1812.’ ‘The Knickerbocker’ has been 
| received by the agent at Russell & Shattuck’s, as well as the 

American Monthly at Broader’s Periodical Bookstore. 


} 


| 





Tne Lion Tueatre. — This establishment is fast gaining 
ground. Mrs. Hamblin, Mrs. Ingersoll, Mrs. Kent and Mr. 
Ingersoll are the principal supporters of the dramatic exhibi-| 





itions. Mr. Rasimi, the dancer, closed his engagement with his|) Vrnrerian History.— The history of Venice has ever been 
benefit, when he produced a new claimant to favor, Mr.O’Con- a fruitful source of fiction — and there is reason to believe that 
nell — the pilgrim of Polynesia, who saved his life among the | it will still continue to be. Year passes by year, yet novelists 
savages of the Caroline Islands by his dancing —and we won-|/ and poets often select that city for their scenes — it is the realm 
der not, for we never beheld a man who could execute so great) of imagination, it may almost be said ; or it is, perhaps, the en- 


a variety of steps, and whose ear appeared to be so well tuned || chanted spot where spirits may be raised with a slight degree 
to tripping it on ‘the light, fantastic toe.’ Were his style less || of magic — it is the Mecca of the literary pilgrim, whose course 


new and his actions more dramatic, he would raise such encores | of life, if not his creed, induces him to think he must visit it at 
as are seldom heard. The varied and unwearicd exertions of| least once a year. It may be well that it is so, for we conceive 
the Managers of this establishment are worthy of all praise ;!/ that much which has been written would never have been re- 
‘and the crowded, fashionable audiences which they are nightly | ceived with that favor, and, of course, with not so great an 
{greeted with, are evidences that their efforts are not without!) amount of benefit to mankind — with which it has been, had 
their reward. Mr, Ingersoll is a gentleman of talent and taste,|' the ‘ city of the hundred isles’ been out of existence. Itis an 
|'excellent city for the novelist and dramatist, therefore, in as 
| much as it affords a field of vision to the invention which may 
| be made to abound with incidents at once natural and number- 
|, Prorrssor Sirtian’s Lecrures.— The lectures on chem- | less. 


and is a credit to the establishment. 





istry at the Odeon are deservedly popular, and we are pleased By the way, we are glad to know that our correspondent, Dr. 

to know that Professor Silliman meets with that encouragement!| Mackenzie, of Liverpool, has published a novel, the scene of 

which his abilities ought to command. We know of no better || which is laid in Venice. From the extracts we have read, we 

‘method of spending a leisure hour than in listening to the in- || are inclined to believe that the work will become eminently 

struction which is imparted by the professor and his interesting popular. It will, certainly, if the plot be as rich as the thoughts 

| elucidations. \| and style. 
| 


| 








H Aximat Magxetism.— This subject is under investigation,| Tuer Woop Conerrr. — It is estimated that nearly two 
jin our city. Many have become firm believers in its utility, and thousand persons were present at the Odeon, last Wednesday 
lectures on the subject are delivered by Mr. T. L. Nichols, who evening. In contracting for the house, it was agreed that the 
| hes had no little success as an operator. We are not yet in- Members of the Boston Academy of Music should occupy the 
clined to trust it as a science. upper gallery. At an early hour, however, the members with 
| || their friends, by some means unknown to us, were enabled to 





| throng the lower part of the house, The ticket-holders — of 
Axxvat Report of the Trustees of the New England Insti-|| whom there were only fifteen hundred — of course, were in- 
tution for the Education of the Blind, to the Corporation. — | commoded by this improper conduct of the Academicians. 
| Boston: J. T. Buckingham. — The public may learn from this 
| pamphlet the situation of the Institution for the Blind — the | 
amount of good which it has effected, and its claim to future || 


| 
| 





THEATRICAL RHGISTER. 


/extensions of the gifts of benevolence. The annexed is the Marcn 11. Massaniello. The Quaker. 
|| concluding paragraph of the report : | 44. Maid of Judah. Day in Paris. 


15. Cinderella. Free and Easy. 


‘ Thongh our Institution then is not rich in funds, it is strong 


| in a good cause; it is rich in the sympathies of a generous 





16. George Barnwell. Tom and Jerry. 
community ; it is rich in the favor of an enlightened and liberal}; 17. La Somnambula. My Fellow Clerk. 
; r | 


|[Jegislature ; and so long as it shall merit that sympathy and | 18. Husbands and Wives. Dream at Sea. 
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A VERY OLD CATCH. 


ON THY SWEET IIPS. 


ARRANGED FOR THREE VOICES. 





On thy sweet lips, sweet 


lips, the bees in 


clus - - - ters 


hung, and dropped, and 





dropped Hy - - - ble - - an hon - 


ey on thy tongue, And dropped, 


And 


dropped Hy - ble - an hon- 





ey on thy tongue. For thee 


the mu - ses, the mu - - - ses 


plucked 


- - @ - - rian flowers ; the 





gra - - ces 


wooed thee, wooed 






wooed thee in se - ques - tered 


bowers. 


thee in se - - - ques - - tered 


3 


A - ges to come shall 





bowers. 


The gta - ces, The 


cel - e - brate, shall 


gra --- ces 


cel - e - brate thy name, And 


TR 





ee -@o 
Ath - ens gather, And Athens gather glo -. - ry from thy fame. And Ath gath - er glo - ry from thy fame. 
THE PEARL FISHER. | On the table stood an exceedingly beautiful nautilus shell, Veiling awhile thy beauty from our eyes, 


NUMBER VI, 





Original. 





Come down with me 

To the deep, deep sea. 
On the following morning, the storm having abated, I again 
descended, and being met by my submarine acquaintance, soon 
reached the inner apartment which I had so hastily left on the 


preceding day. I had now leisure to examine its arrangement. | 


The floor, unlike that of the outer hall, was covered by a thick 
coating of the finest sand, rivalling the drifted snow in white- 
ness. The walls were ornamented like those of the other room 
with shell mirrors, but in addition to these, they were curtained 
around with a rich drapery of broad leaved crimson dulse, 
looped up here and there by knobs formed of the polished shell 
of the nautilus. Several seats, shaped like the Ottomans which 
grace our modern drawing rooms, were ranged round the apart- 
ment, differing from those before described by being richly in- 
laid with mother of pearl. But that which principally attracted 
my curiosity was a beautiful amp — start not, gentle reader — 
suspended from the roof. It was formed of thin, transparent 
shells, joined with inimitable art, of a globular shape, and filled 
with innumerable multitudes of the little animalcule so well 
known to sailors, which emit, during the hours of darkness, a 


brilliant phosphoric light. It was the sole occupation of one of, 


her numerous attendant sea-nymphs to collect during the day a 
sufficient number of these to illuminate the cave. Beneath the 


lamp stood a circular table which was thus constructed. Three | 


whale’s ribs had been joined at the ends so as to form a hoop, 
over which was stretched a wicker work made of whalebone ; 
the whole covered with a beautiful mosaic of different colored 


shells, highly polished. It was supported by the skeletons of 


three dolphins, united by a strong band near the tail, their 
heads resting on the floor at equal distances; the sockets of the 
eyes were filled with large pearls. I know not whether the 
Nereid had borrowed the idea from Shakspeare, but I must con- 
fess that the words of Ariel's song in the Tempest were forcibly 
recalled to my memory, ‘ those are pearls that were his eyes.’ 





| worked into the shape of a casket. This the mermaid opened, 
| after I had satisfied my curiosity by examing the wonders of 
| the place, and I beheld it filled with that peculiar species of 
| pearl which contained the lost leaves. She took out one and 
| presented it to me, and I then took my leave, promising to pay 
her another visit on the morrow. On reaching my barque, I 
opened the gift and found the following stanzas 


| 
| 
| TO THE MOON. 
H 


| IL 


| With graceful motion soft and slow, 
Queen of the night, 
In robes of light 
Thou o’er the chrystal floor of Heaven dost go ; 
Upon thy brow is set 
A gleaming coronet, 
Pure as the virgin snow 
Unsullied by a stain or touch of aught below. 


Il. 


Hill, streamlet, plaia and winding dale 





Seneath the rays 
| Of thy soft gaze 

| Calmly repose like scenes of fairy tale, 
| Or visions gliding by 

Before the dreamer’s eye, 

| Where Beauty’s misty veil 

Floats in the odorous breath of the sweet Summer gale. 


| 

| Ill. 

| . 

And mighty Ocean sleeps serene 
And silently, 


| That he may be 
| A mirror where thy brightness may be seen; 
And stooping from thy pride, 
| Thou gildest his dark tide, 

Joying to see therein 
Thine own reflected light and beauty, lovely queen. 


IV. 


And when the scattered clouds arise, 
And many a mass 
Doth o’er thee pass 














Their tleecy edge of snow 
Brightens beneath thy glow ;— 
But soon the glory dies, 
Borne by upon the wild and fitful Zephyr’s sighs. 


V. 


Bright one, of yore they fabled thee 
Descending oft 
At midnight soft 
Where young Endymion bent the suppliant knee ; 

And could a mortal’s sighs 

Withdraw thee from the skies? — 

O! stillon earth there be 

Many who love thy suiile and woo thy brilliancy. 


VI. 


Whether full orbed thou passest o’er 
The heavenly height 
In paths of light, 
Or from thy gleaming crescent thou dost pour 

As trom a battle bow 

Thy light shafts to and fro 

Along the starry floor — 

Beautiful still thou art as Dian loved of yore. 


VIL. 


And though thy brother’s brighter rays 
At times may shame 
Thy weaker flame, 
And dim thy beauty with his potent blaze ; 
Yet doth he well repay 
The light he veils by day, 
When night the sceptre sways; 
For thou dost catch thy glow from his enamored gaze. 


VIL. 


Thou art to man a blessed gift, 
Renignant friend! 
Thy beams to lend 
When Night’s dark shadows o’er the landscape drift; — 

Dreary were earth and sea, 

Bright one, deprived of thee; 

For thon serene dost lift 

Thy lucent torch o’er earth, the gloomy scene to shift. 


3. G 
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